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seated  Tonga,  Honshu,  and  Bonin  events.  This  seismic  phase  is  set  up  at  the 
Moho  as  a  P  head-wave  by  a  critically-incident  upgoing  SV  wave  at  an  epicentral 
distance  of  around  50  degrees.  The  simple  source  time  history  inferred  from  P 
or  SH  particle  motion  and  the  absence  of  source  structure  effects  on  SV  wave 
forms  from  a  deep  source  suggest  a  diffracted  Sp  wave  for  the  explanation  of 
distorted  SV  waves  recorded  at  the  Mundaring  station.  The  polarity  of  this  phase 
arriving  immediately  after  direct  SV  indicates  a  P-type  of  wave,  excluding  the 
possibility  of  other  types  of  S  waves  like  ScS.  Using  a  WKBJ  spectral  method 
for  SV  wave  propagation,  synthetic  seismograms  for  the  direct  SV  and  diffracted 
Sp  are  computed.  With  some  modification  of  the  P-velocity  model  by  Mathur  and 
the  S-velocity  model  presented  by  Goncz  &  Cleary  for  the  Australian  shield, 
synthetics  produce  the  distinctive  interference  between  direct  SV  and  diffracted 
Sp  seen  in  the  data.  The  arrival  time  difference  between  direct  S  and  diffrac- 
j  ted  Sp  is  sensitive  to  the  P-velocity  of  the  upper  mantle.  Results  of  the 
analysis  reveal  a  higher  P-velocity  structure  of  upper  mantle  in  the  southwestern 
shield  than  in  the  northwest.  The  analysis  of  teleseismic  SV  waveforms  and 
the  diffracted  Sp  phase  is  a  new  and  useful  technique  for  determining  regional 
variations  in  upper  mantle  P  velocity  structure. 

Body-wave  forms  from  the  eastern  Hispaniola  earthquake  of  September  14, 

1981,  were  compared  to  synthetic  seismograms  to  investigate  the  upper  mantle  P 
velocity  structure  of  eastern  North  America.  The  event  occurred  at  an 
intermediate  depth,  190  km,  ensuring  that  phases  that  arrived  after  direct  P 
were  sufficiently  delayed  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  triplicated 
direct  P  phases.  Triplicated  phases  are  best  observed  in  intermediate-period 
data.  The  lower  discontinuity  lies  at  670  tan,  instead  of  at  650  km  as  in  a 
published  model  for  the  region.  The  new  velocity  model  is  identical  to  the 
published  model  above  640  km. 
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Summary 


Work  on  this  project  has  been  concerned  with  a  variety  of  source  and 
related  earth  structure  problems  with  emphasis  on  constructing  synthetic 
seismograms  for  their  solution.  As  presented  in  previous  reports  and 
publications  as  well  as  this  report,  we  have  worked  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Moment  Tensor  inversions  of  earthquake  data 

2.  The  effect  of  structure  perturbations  on  source  parameters 

3.  The  effect  of  spallation  in  the  near-field  of  large  underground 
explosions 

4.  Waveform  inversion  of  sparse  data  sets  from  small  events  to  determine 
source  parameters 

5«  Analysis  of  crust  and  mantle  structure  under  selected  receivers 

6.  Constructing  a  method  of  computing  teleseismic  SV  waves 

7.  Comparing  this  method  to  commonly  used  wave  approximat ions 

8.  Using  the  Sp  diffraction  phase  seen  in  teleseismic  SV  waveforms  for  a 
new  method  of  determining  upper  mantle  P  velocity  structure 

9.  Examining  the  upper  mantle  P  velocity  structure  of  eastern  North 
America  and  the  western  Atlantic  using  triplication  data. 

The  major  goal  of  this  work  was  to  make  progress  in  our  understanding  of  wave 
propagation  and  seismic  source  parameters  in  order  to  be  able  to  effectively 
model  and  understand  observed  seismic  events.  These  results  have  direct 
application  to  the  source  discrimination  problem.  For  example,  a  method  has 
been  implimented  which  makes  possible  the  determination  of  accurate  source 
parameters  of  small  earthquakes  from  very  limited  teleseismic  and  regional 
data  sets.  Indeed,  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  determine  source  depth  and 
focal  mechanism  from  data  recorded  at  a  single  receiver. 

The  structure  problem  always  enters  into  the  problem  of  source 
parameters.  It  is  required  that  the  effects  of  wave  propagation  must  be  known 
to  understand  the  source  effect  in  observed  seismograms.  In  our  work,  we  have 
concentrated  in  stuyding  the  structure  effects  of  body  wave  propagation 
because  body  waves  potentially  allow  higher  resolution  of  source  parameters 
than,  say,  surface  waves.  Source  depth,  in  particular,  is  an  important 
parameter  to  discriminate  between  explosions  and  earthquakes.  Teleseismic 
body  waves  are  very  good  data  to  examine  and  to  determine  source  depth  because 
of  the  distinctive  interference  of  pP  and  P.  Thus,  it  is  always  important  to 
determine  the  effects  of  structure  in  the  crust  and  mantle  to  be  included  in 
the  necessary  wave  responses  for  source  excitation. 

In  this  report  we  present  three  studies  related  to  both  source  and 
structure  problems.  In  the  first  (page  1),  we  examine  the  validity  of  common 
optic  ray  and  asymptotic  ray  approximations  in  the  computation  of  SV  waves. 

SV  waves  have  been  generally  ignored  in  seismological  studies  because  of 
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complicated  structure  effects  near  the  source  and  receiver  which  serve  to 
obscure  the  direct  SV  wave  at  most  teleseismic  distances.  The  SV  wave  is 
increasingly  being  recognized,  however,  as  being  important  in  the  source 
problem.  Mot  only  is  it  a  data  source  to  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with  P, 
SH,  and  surface  waves  in  determining  earthquake  source  parameters,  the  use  of 
SV  wave  may  also  represent  a  way  of  determining  the  non-isotropic  components 
of  explosion  sources.  This  is  a  particularly  relevant  issue  in  the  yield 
determination  of  underground  explosions.  The  results  of  the  comparison  of 
three  methods  of  computing  teleseismic  SV  waves  show  that  crustal  and  upper 
mantle  structure  effects  are  important  and  that  simple  ray  methods  do  not 
adequately  simulate  the  actual  response.  The  ray  method  results  were 
compared  to  the  WKBJ  spectral  method  for  computing  SV  waves  developed  early  in 
this  project. 

In  the  second  study,  we  examine  the  utility  of  using  structural  phases 
observed  in  the  teleseismic  SV  wave  to  actually  determine  mantle  structure. 

The  experiment  (page  24)  consisted  of  collecting  teleseismic  SV  waves  from 
deep  events  recorded  at  the  Australian  WWSSN  receiver  MUN  (Mundaring)  and 
modeling  the  waveforms  using  the  WKBJ  spectral  technique.  The  observed  waves 
showed  -i  distinctive  P  wave  arriving  after  the  direct  S  wave  that  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  source  or  near-receiver  structure.  This  P  wave  is  the  Sp 
diffraction  which  is  set  up  at  distances  of  SO  degrees  or  so  from  the  source 
and  propagates  in  the  uppermost  mantle,  similar  to  the  regional  phase  Pn,  to 
the  receiver  at  farther  distances.  Like  Pn,  the  relative  arrival  time  of  the 
Sp  diffraction  allows  the  upper  mantle  P  wave  velocity  to  be  estimated.  It 
was  found  that  the  upper  mantle  west  of  MUN  contained  high  P  velocities  of  8.3 
to  8.4  km/sec  in  comparison  to  the  upper  mantle  north  of  the  station  which  had 
velocities  of  only  8.1  to  8.2  km/sec.  The  high  velocities  are  consistent  with 
previous  regional  refraction  experiments  and  the  differences  seen  with  travel 
path  were  consistent  with  variations  in  the  regional  heat  flow.  The  use  of 
the  Sp  diffraction  phase  contained  within  the  teleseismic  P  waveform  is  an 
interesting  new  addition  to  the  tools  available  for  determining  mantle 
structure.  In  a  sense,  the  teleseismic  data  enables  one  to  construct  regional 
refraction  profiles  in  areas  otherwise  inaccessible.  This  has  obvious  utility 
in  determining  structure  in  parts  of  Asia. 

The  third  study  presented  here  (page  57)  is  of  a  standard  analysis  of 
upper  mantle  triplication  data  recorded  in  Eastern  North  America  from  an 
intermediate  depth  earthquake  in  the  Carribbean.  The  principal  result  was  the 
650  km  depth  discontinuity  in  the  upper  mantle  determined  by  Burdick  in 
the  area  had  to  be  lowered  to  670  km  to  explain  the  triplication  data.  The 
rationale  for  using  this  particular  event  was  the  fact  that  the  effective 
source  function  was  much  simpler  than  that  of  a  shallow  earthquake  because  the 
direct  wave  was  well  separated  from  the  surface  reflections.  The  hope  was  to 
examine  the  triplications  without  the  extra  near-source  complexity  to  obscure 
the  waveform.  The  effect  of  the  triplications  in  the  long-period  data  was 
evident  yet  subtle.  It  was  seen,  however,  that  broad-band  data  from  the  RSTN 
was  ideal  in  resolving  the  relative  timing  and  amplitude  of  the 
triplications. 
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Abstract 

Tele seismic  SV  waves  have  been  generally  ignored  in  wave 
propagation  and  source  studies  because  of  known  complications 
in  wave  propagation  for  structure  near  the  source  and  near 
the  receiver.  The  validity  of  common  optic  ray  and  WKBJ 
seismogram  methods  for  computing  SV  synthetic  seismograms  is 
examined  by  computing  synthetic  seismograms  using  these 
techniques  and  comparing  them  to  SV  synthetics  produced  from 
a  wavenumber  integration  technique.  Both  ray  methods  give  a 
poor  approximation  to  the  wave  propagation  for  distances  less 
than  50°.  Diffracted  Sp  and  the  SPL  wave  interfere  with  near 
source  phases,  such  as  S,  pS,  and  sS  for  a  shallow  seismic 
source,  producing  anomalously  high  amplitudes  and  complex 
waveforms  in  agreement  with  observational  experience. 

Because  of  the  Moho  Sp  and  diffracted  Sp  phases,  the 
vertical  component  of  motion  shows  greater  distortion, 
relative  to  the  ray  theory  result,  than  does  the  radial 
component  of  motion.  Ray  theory  appears  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  initial  20  seconds  of  the  SV  wavetrain  from  a  shallow 
source  for  ranges  greater  than  60° .  SV  waves  from  deep 
sources  are  less  affected  by  diffracted  Sp  and  SPL  than  SV 
from  shallow  sources. 
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Introduction 

The  modeling  of  P  and  SH  long-period  waveform  data  in 
the  inversion  of  source  parameters  has  become  a  standard 
technique  in  source  inversion  studies.  Because  the 
propagation  of  these  body  waves  is  relatively  simple  for 
teleseismic  distances,  the  interference  of  near-source  phases 
such  as  P  and  pP  can  be  easily  utilized  to  estimate  source 
depth,  time  function,  and  orientation  parameters.  Waveform 
shape  is  mostly  controlled  by  near-source  interactions  with 
the  effect  of  the  mantle  and  receiver  structure  represented 
by  a  geometric  spreading  factor  and  attenuation  operator.  Ray 
theory  or  the  saddle  point  approximation  of  a  Thomson— Haskell 
formulation  is  often  used  to  compute  the  neccessary  Green's 
functions  needed  for  source  inversion  algorithms.  Because 
these  methods  are  computationally  undemanding,  they  are  well 
suited  for  iterative  source  inversion.  Many  recent 
investigators  have  used  teleseismic  body  wave  inversion 
algorithms  based  on  a  moment  tensor  parameterization  with 
success(e. g. ,  Pitch  et  al ,  1980;  Ward,  1980;  Langston  et  al , 
1982;  Nabelek,  1984). 

In  contrast  with  the  relative  simplicity  of  teleseismic 
P  and  SH  waveforms,  the  teleseismic  SV  waveform  is  difficult 
to  work  with  because  of  known  complications  in  SV  wave 
propagation.  Figure  1  displays  a  travel  time  curve  for  the 
direct  SV  wave  from  a  15km  depth  source  between  the  ranges  of 
about  15  degrees  to  100  degrees.  Also  shown  are  the  expected 
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arrival  times  of  ScS  and  SKS.  On  the  basis  of  this  curve  it 
would  appear  that  the  SV  waveform  should  be  relatively 
uncontaainated  by  other  mantle  and  core  arrivals  between  the 
ranges  of  30  and  75  degrees.  However,  it  is  seen 
observational ly  that  the  “SVM  wave  displays  elliptical  and 
complex  particle  motion  not  in  accord  with  the  expected 
rectilinear  motion  from  a  simple  body  wave. 

This  behavior  is  due  to  the  excitation  of  the 
shear-coupled  PL  wave  (Oliver,  1961)  and  the  Sp  diffraction 
(Frazer,  1977).  These  waves  are  set  up  in  the  crust  and 
upper  mantle  near  the  receiver  for  a  deep  source.  Wave 
propagation  from  a  crustal  source  is  much  more  complicated 
since  both  kinds  of  waves  are  excited  in  structure  near  the 
source  as  well  as  near  the  receiver  (Baag  and  Langston, 

1985a;  1985b). 

The  SV  waveform  has  been  generally  avoided  in  source 
studies  because  of  this  complex  behavior.  An  exception  to 
this  is  the  method  of  Dziewonski  et  al  (1981)  who  utilize  a 
modal  summation  to  construct  the  Green's  functions  for  the 
entire  seismogram  at  long  periods.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  ray  approximation  in  the 
computation  of  SV  waves  at  teleseismic  distances.  This  is 
naturally  important  for  those  inversion  methods  which  utilize 
ray  theory  since  the  SV  waveform  represents  an  additional  set 
of  data  to  constrain  source  parameters.  Further,  ray  methods 
are  generally  easier  to  implement  than  normal  modes  for 
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computations  at  high  frequencies.  This  is  an  important 
factor  when  using  short-period  or  broad-band  seismic  data. 

Synthetic  seismograms  will  be  constructed  using  three 
different  methods.  The  wavenumber  integration  method  of  Baag 
and  Langston (1985b)  will  provide  the  canonical  set  of 
synthetic  seismograms  containing  the  complexities  of  SPL  and 
diffracted  Sp  wave  propagation.  These  will  be  directly 
compared  to  synthetic  seismograms  computed  using  optic  ray 
theory  and  Chapman's  (1978)  WKBJ  seismogram  method. 
Considering  a  crustal  source,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ray 
methods  may  be  appropriate  only  for  modelling  the  SV  waveform 
at  distances  greater  than  60  degrees.  At  closer  ranges  ray 
theory  may  be  adequate  only  for  the  initial  half  cycle  of  the 
SV  wave. 

Method 

Baag  and  Langston (1 985a, b)  describe  a  wavenumber 
integration  technique  for  computing  teleseismic  SV  waves  and 
related  source  and  receiver  effects  which  produce  the  SPL 
phase.  Basically,  the  spectrum  of  vertical  or  radial 
displacement,  u(«*» ) ,  is  given  by  an  integral  of  the  form 

P2 

u(uj)  -  /  F(p,w)Jn(upr)dp  (1) 

PI 

where,  J«  is  a  Bessel  function  of  order  n,  F(p,ca)  is  the 
vertical  wave  function  containing  source  and  structure 
model  parameters,  p  is  ray  parameter,  r  is  radial  distance  in 
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a  cylindrical  coordinate  system,  and  **»  is  circular  frequency. 
Horizontal  wavenumber  is  given  by  cap.  The  integral  is 
evaluated  over  an  appropriate  range  of  ray  parameter  which 
includes  the  phases  of  interest  for  a  particular  receiver 
distance.  The  structure  model  is  parameterized  such  that 
the  crust  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  mantle  at  the  source  and 
receiver  is  represented  by  discrete  homogeneous  layers. 

Mantle  structure  beneath  the  upper  layers  is  given  by  a 
continuous  vertically  inhomogeneous  velocity  function. 
Attenuation  is  explicitely  included  in  the  model  using 
complex-valued  velocity.  The  vertical  wave  function, 

F(p,u>)  is  computed  using  Thomson-Haskell  layer  mat  ices  for 
the  layered  part  of  the  model  and  the  spectral  WKBJ 
approximation  for  the  vertically  inhomogeneous  part.  An 
earth-flattening  transformation  iB  used  to  compute  responses 
for  a  spherical  earth  model.  Details  of  the  method  can  be 
found  in  Baag  and  Langston( 1985b ) .  This  method  will  be  used 
to  create  accurate  synthetic  seismograms  containing  the 
effects  of  the  "leaky  mode"  SPL  phase  and  the  diffracted  Sp 
wave  to  be  compared  with  ray  theory  results. 

The  geometrical  ray  theory  formulation  of  Langston  and 
Helmberger (1975)  for  the  teleseismic  SV  response  due  to  a 
crustal  dislocation  source  is  given  by 


u(t)  -  RsR[n(c)  +  RgSS2(t  -  cp  +  RpS(ng/naH(t  -  t2)J  *  s(t)  *  q(c)  *i(t) 
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where,  Ran  is  the  receiver  function,  Raw  is  the  free  surface 
S-to-S  reflection  coefficient,  and  Raa  is  the  free  surface  P- 
to— S  reflection  coefficient,  fi  and  ^  are  the  time  derivatives 
of  the  SV  and  P  wave  potentials,  respectively.  The 
quantities  t*  and  ta  are  the  lag  times  for  sS  and  pS  relative 
to  direct  S,  respectively.  S(t),  Q(t),  and  I(t)  are  far-field 
source  time  function,  attenuation  operator  and  instrument 
response  operator,  respectively.  The  ratio  of  vertical  S 
slowness  to  P  slowness,  ,  is  the  geometrical  spreading 

correction  for  phase  conversion. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  geometrical  ray  calculations  that 
structure  near  the  source  and  receiver  is  simply  a 
homogeneous  half-space.  This  is  an  ideal  case  that  is  often 
used  to  compute  the  response  of  teleseismic  P  and  SH  waves, 
particularly  where  the  source  crust  iB  simple.  This 
assumption  is  often  good  for  these  waves  since  the  effect  of 
crustal  reverberations  is  usually  small  at  long  periods. 

Obviously,  geometrical  ray  theory  can  be  used  to  compute 
the  effect  of  near-source  reverberations  as  well  as  receiver 
conversions  and  reverberations.  Rather  than  do  this,  we  will 
employ  Chapman's  (1978)  WKBJ  seismogram  method  to  include 
these  phases.  The  WKBJ  seismogram  computation  involves 
summing  a  series  of  generalized  ra/s  appropriate  for  the 
structure  and  section  of  the  seismogram  under  consideration. 

In  theory,  the  WKBJ  seismogram  technique  is  more  robust  than 
the  geometrical  ray  method  since  it  can  give  the  response  due 
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to  diffracted  waves  such  as  head  waves  and  dif fractions  from 
the  cusps  of  triplications.  Thus,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  WKBJ  seismogram  would  give  a  more  accurate  synthetic  than 
one  computed  from  geometrical  ray  theory. 

After  Chapman(1978) ,  the  WKBJ  seismogram  is  given  by 


u(t)  -  -la  <S(t>  *t  I  Q  £~Jd~9/dp]C(p)  ^  *  Q(t)  *  I(t>  <3> 


where , 


S(t)=  s(t)  -  i 


Mo 

1  H(t)  1 

Sf(t)  * 

Aw 

yr_ 

S(t)  is  the  analytic  time  function  and  }f[  ]  is  the  Hilbert 
transform.  Here,  &#(t)  is  the  far-field  source  time 
function,  R(p)  is  the  product  of  ref lection/ transmission 
coefficients  for  the  generalized  ray,  and  K(p)  is  a  source 
factor.  0(p)  is  the  travel  time  equation  for  the  particular 
ray  under  study . 

The  model  parameter! zaton  of  velocity  for  the  variation 
of  the  WKBJ  seismogram  method  used  here  is  identical  to  that 
of  the  wavenumber  integration  method.  Plane  layers  as  well 
as  continuous  velocity  functions  represent  the  earth  model. 

An  earth  flattening  approximation  is  also  used  to  compute  the 
response  of  a  spherical  earth  model .  In  the  computations 
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that  follow,  36  generalized  raya  will  be  included  in  the 
WKBJ  responses.  These  include  the  free  surface  reflections 
and  one  reverberation  of  the  SV  wave  in  the  source  and 
receiver  crust.  The  major  P-to-SV  and  SV-to-P  conversions 
in  both  structures  are  also  included.  These  rays  are  chosen 
to  produce  an  accurate  response  for  the  first  30  seconds  of 
the  SV  body  wave.  Other  higher  order  reverberations  and 
conversions  were  tested  to  see  if  they  contributed  the 
response.  At  most  ranges,  roughly  50%  of  the  rays  included 
in  the  final  responses  have  amplitudes  10%  or  less  than  the 
largest  amplitude. 

Results 

Synthetic  seismograms  were  calculated  for  the  three 
fundamental  sources  needed  to  construct  an  arbitrarily 
oriented  dislocation  or  deviatoric  moment  tensor 
source  (Langston,  1981).  These  are  the  vertical  strike-slip, 
vertical  dip— slip  and  45  degree  dip-slip  terms  of  the 
dislocation  and  moment  tensor  formulations.  Source  depth  was 
taken  to  be  15km  in  an  earth  model,  SNA,  developed  from  SH 
wave  travel-time  and  waveform  data  by  Grand  and 
Helmberger( 1984) .  The  WWSSN  long-period  instrument 
response (Ta= 100  sec,  T*=15  sec)  and  a  trapezoidal  far-field 
time  function  were  convolved  with  all  earth  responses.  In 
addition,  the  ray  method  results  included  a  convolution  with 
a  Futterman( 1962 )  attenuation  operator.  To  be  consistent  with 
the  attenuation  structure  assumed  in  the  wavenumber 
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integration,  a  T/Q  ratio  of  4.5  was  assumed.  The  trapezoidal 
time  function  had  rise,  constant  level,  and  fall-off  time 
durations  of  1.,  3.,  and  1.  seconds,  respectively. 

Figure  2  shows  detail  of  the  complexity  of  the  SV 
waveform  for  the  45  degree  dip-slip  source  at  60  degrees 
distance.  These  waveforms  were  constructed  using  the 
wavenumber  integration (HI )  method  and  contain  all  propagation 
effects.  A  time  increment  of  2  seconds  was  used  in  all  HI 
synthetics  which  accounts  for  the  sharpness  of  some  peaks  and 
troughs  in  the  figures. 

Both  components  of  ground  motion  show  complicated  wave 
motion.  The  first  arrival  is  the  S-to-P  conversion  and 
P-to-S  conversion  at  the  Moho  of  the  receiver  and  source 
crust,  respectively,  although  the  receiver  conversion 
predominates.  The  arrival  labeled  "S"  is  actually  composed 
of  near  source  phases  S,  sS,  and  pS  interfering  with  each 
other.  Immediately  after  S  is  the  Sp  diffraction  which 
produces  the  relatively  high  frequency  sinusoidal  motion  on 
the  vertical  component.  This  phase  was  studied  by 
Frazer(1977)  and  Baag  and  Langston ( 1985a) .  It  is  set  up  in 
the  uppermost  mantle  by  an  incident  SV  wave  inside  the  range 
of  45  to  50  degrees.  The  SV  wave  converts  to  a  P  wave  which 
travels  horizontally  below  the  Moho  not  unlike  the  P«  head 
wave.  Depending  on  the  velocity  gradient  in  the  upper 
mantle,  this  wave  may  take  on  the  attributes  of  a  “whispering 
gallery"  phase  in  that  multiple  reflections  and  turning 
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points  may  occur.  The  Sp  diffraction  grades  into  the 
SPL  phase  which  is  the  large  long-period  sinusoid  in  the 
remainder  of  the  waveforms.  Particle  motion  of  SPL  is 
prograde  elliptical. 

From  a  ray  theory  point  of  view,  these  phases  are  set  up 
when  the  incident  SV  wave  has  a  ray  parameter  greater  than 
1/8  sec/km,  i.e.,  for  receiver  distances  less  than  45 
degrees.  Converted  P  waves  get  trapped  in  the  crust  and 
upper-most  mantle  and  then  propagate  with  a  phase  velocity 
roughly  that  of  upper  mantle  P  velocity.  If  crustal 
structure  is  relatively  homogeneous  and  continuous  over 
distances  of  approximately  30  degrees,  the  SPL  and  the  Sp 
diffraction  may  be  prominent  out  to  distances  of  70 
degrees  or  more  (Baag  and  Langston,  1985a). 

Figure  3  shows  the  comparison  of  synthetic  seismograms 
computed  using  wavenumber  integration (HI ) ,  WKBJ  seismogram 
method(WKBJ) ,  and  ray  theory  or  the  first  motion 
approximation  method(FMA).  Vertical  and  radial  displacements 
for  the  three  fundemental  source  terms  are  shown  since  each 
source  excites  the  SV  wave  in  different  ways.  The  FMA 
seismograms  are  all  relatively  simple  since  they  only  contain 
the  direct  wave  and  surface  reflections  near  the  source.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  receiver  structure  is  a  homogeneous 
half-space.  The  WKBJ  synthetics  include  the  effect  of 
receiver  structure.  At  ranges  of  70  degrees  or  more,  the 
effect  of  receiver  structure  is  primarily  shown  by  the  Sp 
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precursor  phase.  In  all  WKBJ  cases  it  shows  up  as  a  small 
phase  of  the  same  polarity  as  S  on  the  vertical  component  and 
of  opposite  polarity  on  the  radial  just  before  the  S  arrival. 
Compare  Figure  2  with  Figure  3  for  example.  Other  than  this 
Sp  phase,  the  WKBJ  synthetics  closely  match  the  amplitude  and 
shape  of  FMA  synthetics  at  the  three  farther  ranges.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  radial  components  since  Sp  is  small 
compared  to  S. 

At  ranges  of  80  and  90  degress,  SPL  and  the  Sp 
diffraction  phases  occur  late  in  time,  relative  to  direct  S, 
so  the  WI  synthetics  generally  match  the  WKBJ  synthetics.  At 
closer  ranges  SPL  and  diffracted  Sp  significantly  interfere 
with  the  SV  body  wave  to  produce  varying  levels  of  distortion 
of  the  waveform  among  the  three  f undemental  sources.  Mote, 
for  example,  the  30  to  50  degree  cases  where  these  phases 
produce  very  complex  vertical  and  radial  waveforms.  The  Sp 
diffraction  is  most  pronounced  for  the  45  degree  dip-slip 
source  for  the  vertical  component  at  close  ranges . 

The  WKBJ  seismograms  are  principally  affected  by  the 
phase  shifts  due  to  complex  transmission  and  conversion 
coefficients  at  close  ranges.  However,  the  synthetics  for  30 
degrees  range  show  a  shortcoming  of  the  WKBJ  method.  The 
diffraction  from  the  cusp  of  the  triplication  from  the  670  km 
discontinuity  dominates  the  waveform  as  a  second  arrival. 

This  is  the  cause,  for  example,  of  apparently  large 
amplitudes  seen  in  45  degree  dip-slip  case(Figure  3c). 
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Inclusion  of  the  WKBJ  approximation  in  the  wavenumber 
integration  method  does  not  give  rise  to  this  effect  as  shown 
in  Baag  and  LangstonC 1985b ) . 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  comparison  of  synthetics  in  Figure  3  shows  that 
there  are  ranges  and  time  intervals  in  which  ray  methods  are 
sufficient  for  the  task  of  computing  accurate  Green's 
functions  describing  the  wave  propagation.  The  first  30 
seconds  of  the  waveform  at  ranges  of  70  to  90  degrees  appear 
to  be  usefully  modelled  using  geometrical  or  WKBJ  ray 
theory.  At  some  closer  ranges,  the  WKBJ  technique 
appears  to  be  adequate  provided  the  appropriate  rays  for 
source  and  receiver  structure  are  included  and  only  the  first 
half  cycle  of  the  SV  waveform  is  considered.  Even  at  60 
degrees  distance,  however,  the  radial  displacement  for 
the  vertical  strike-slip  term  is  contaminated  with  the  SPL 
phase  early  in  the  waveform  (Figure  3a) .  At  30  and  40 
degrees  distance  it  appears  that  the  wavenumber  integration 
method  must  be  used  to  produce  the  Green’s  function  since 
both  amplitude  and  waveshape  appear  to  be  severely  affected 
by  non-geometrical  wave  effects. 

At  ranges  less  than  50  degrees  the  WKBJ  seismogram 
method  as  used  here  clearly  only  gives  the  initial  portion  of 
the  waveform  since  the  number  of  rays  is  practically  limited 
by  computational  considerations.  Converted  S-to-P  waves  will 
increasingly  become  important  for  these  distances  since  they 
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become  trapped  in  the  source  and  receiver  crusts  by  the 
critical  angle  at  the  Moho.  At  ranges  greater  than  or  equal 
to  50  degrees  these  rays  do  not  become  trapped  in  the  crust 
from  conversion  from  the  direct  SV  wave.  However,  the  SPL 
wave  can  be  thought  of  as  result  of  these  converted  waves 
interfering  with  each  other  at  closer  distances  and  ' 
propagating  to  greater  distances  in  the  crustal  waveguide. 
These  effects  are  similar  to  the  excitation  of  higher  mode 
surface  waves  which  is  impossible  or  exceptionally  difficult 
to  compute  with  ray  or  generalized  ray  theory. 

The  severity  of  these  effects  will  change  with  frequency 
or  the  pass-band  of  the  recording  instrument.  The  SPL  phase 
response  can  be  expected  to  decrease  significantly  at  high 
frequencies  so  that  the  contamination  for  short-period  or 
intermendiate-period  records  will  be  much  less  than  seen 
here.  However,  the  Sp  diffraction  may  still  be  a  significant 
arrival  even  at  high  frequencies.  This  depends  on  the 
crustal  and  upper  mantle  velocity  structure  over  which  it 
propagates.  It  may  be  expected  that  positive  velocity 
gradients  in  the  structure  below  the  Moho  will  produce 
turning  points  for  P  waves  composing  the  diffracted  Sp  phase 
which  will  cause  these  P  waves  to  be  strong  at  high  frequency 
(Frazer,  1977;  Baag  and  Langston,  1985b).  In  any  event, 
these  effects  must  be  considered  for  any  SV  data  set  before 
relying  on  a  ray  theory  approximation  in  the  computation  of 
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the  Green’s  functions. 

In  this  study  we  have  explicitely  considered  a  crustal 
source  in  which  reverberations  and  wave  effects  are  equally 
strong  in  the  source  and  receiver  structure.  Baag  and 
Langston (1985a)  show  that  the  SPL  and  diffracted  Sp  waves  are 
less  severe  for  mantle  depth  sources.  Although  the  relative 
timing  of  these  phases  is  the  same  for  deep  and  shallow 
sources,  excitation  is  confined  to  the  structure  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  receiver.  Synthetic  calculations  show  that 
SPL  and  diffracted  Sp  are  smaller  than  their  shallow  source 
counterparts  by  factors  of  2  to  10,  with  relative  amplitude 
decreasing  with  range.  Thus,  the  SV  body  wave  dominates  the 
waveform  at  most  ranges  for  a  deep  source.  The  use  of  ray 
theory  for  the  study  of  SV  waves  from  deep  sources  may  be 
more  justified  for  ranges  starting  at  50  degrees  but  data 
will  still  be  significantly  contaminated  by  non-ray  effects. 
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Figure  Captions 

Figure  1:  Reduced  travel-time  distance  curve  for  the  direct 
SV  wave  from  a  15  km  depth  source.  Also  shown  are 
the  curves  for  ScS  and  SKS .  The  crust  and 
upper  mantle  model  is  Grand  and  Helmberger *s(1984) 
SNA  structure.  A  Jef freys-Bullen  lower  mantle 
overlies  core  structure  taken  from  the  PCM  model 
of  Dziewonski  et  al(1975).  This  structure  was 
used  in  the  wavenumber  integration  and  WKBJ 
seismogram  calculations. 

Figure  2:  Radial  and  vertical  displacement  for  the  SV 

wavetrain  from  the  45  degree  dip-slip  source  at  60 
degrees  distance.  Major  phases  are  shown  on  the 
waveforms  and  are  discussed  in  the  text. 

Figure  3:  Comparison  of  SV  waveforms  computed  using  the 
wavenumber  integration  technique(WI ) ,  WKBJ 
seismogram  method(WKBJ) ,  and  first  motion 
approximation  method(FMA).  Distance  is  shown  in 
degrees  and  amplitudes  are  in  microns.  Waveforms 
from  the  vertical  strike— slip,  vertical  dip-slip, 
and  45  degree  dip-slip  sources  are  given  in 
Figures  3a,  3b, and  3c,  respectively.  A  scalar 
source  moment  of  lxl03=  dyne-cm  was  assumed  in  the 
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Abstract. 

Diffracted  So  is  found  to  be  generated  under  the  Australian 
shield  by  deep-seated  Tonga.  Honshu,  and  Bonin  events.  This 
seismic  phase  is  set  up  at  the  floho  as  a  P  head-wave  by  a 
critically- incident  upgoing  SV  wave  at  an  epicentrai  distances  o± 
around  50  degrees.  The  simple  source  time  history  inferred  from 
P  or  SH  particle  motion  and  the  absence  of  source  structure 
effects  on  SV  wave  forms  from  a  deep  source  suggest  a  diffracted 
Sp  wave  for  the  explanation  of  distorted  SV  waves  recorded  at  the 
Mundaring  station.  The  polarity  of  this  phase  arriving 
immediately  after  direct  SV  indicates  a  P-type  of  wave,  excluding 
the  possibility  of  other  types  of  S  waves  like  ScS .  Using  a  WKBJ 
spectral  method  for  SV  wave  propagation,  synthetic  aelamograma 
for  the  direct  SV  and  diffracted  Sp  are  computed.  With  some 
modification  of  of  the  P-velocity  model  by  Matr.ur  and  the 
S-velocity  model  presented  by  Goncz  &  Cleary  for  the  Australian 
shield,  synthetics  produce  the  distinctive  interference  between 
direct  SV  and  diffracted  Sp  seen  in  the  data.  The  arrival  time 
difference  between  direct  S  and  diffracted  Sp  is  sensitive  to  the 
P-veiocity  of  the  upper  mantle.  Resuits  o±'  the  analysis  reveal 
a  higher  P-velocity  structure  of  upper  mantle  in  the  southwestern 
shield  than  in  the  northwest.  The  analysis  of  teleaelsmic  SV 
waveforms  and  the  diffracted  Sp  phase  is  a  new  and  useful 
technique  for  determining  regional  variations  in  upper  mantie  P 


velocity  structure. 


Introduction 

In  contrast  with  the  relatively  simple  behavior  of  SH  waves. 
Interactions  between  SV  waves  from  seismic  sources  and  horizontal 
boundaries  of  the  near-surface  earth  structure  result  in 
complicated  waveforms  in  long-period  seismograms  recorded  at 
teleseismic  distances.  These  waves  include  direct  SV, 
shear-coupled  PL  (SPL) ,  the  Sp  phase  and  diffracted  Sd  waves. 

SPL  (Oliver,  1961)  and  diffracted  Sp  waves  generated  by  the 
energy  conversion  from  the  SV  wave  usually  disturb  the  waveform 
of  the  direct  SV  wave,  since  arrival  times  of  these  waves  are 
similar.  The  diffracted  Sp  sometimes  ta«es  a  more  important  role 
in  the  waveform  distortion,  depending  on  circumstances  of  source 
parameters,  velocity  structures,  and  epicentral  ranges. 

Diffracted  Sp  is  a  wave  initially  set  up  at  the  Moho  as  a  P 
head-wave  by  an  incident  SV  from  the  mantle  (Figure  1),  but 
eventually  it  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  whispering 
gallery  phase  when  the  P  structure  of  the  upper  mantle  has  a 
positive  velocity  gradient  (Frazer,  1977;  Baag  and  Langston, 
1985a) .  If  the  P-velocity  decreases  sufficiently  rapidly  with 
depth,  the  wave  is  refracted  downward.  Frazer  (1977)  synthesized 
the  Sp-dif fraction  and  concluded  that  the  upper  mantle  should 
have  a  P  wave  low  velocity  zone  immediately  below  the  Moho  on  the 
grounds  that  no  diffracted  Sp  phases  have  been  observed.  However, 
if  it  is  observed,  the  wave  could  be  a  good  indicator  of  upper 
mantle  P  velocity  structure.  It  is  excited  by  an  S  wave  with  a 
different  ray  parameter  from  that  of  the  direct  S  wave  and  is 
sensitive  to  the  P-velocity  of  the  upper  mantle. 


For  a  shallow  source  deoth,  the  direct  SV  and  diffracted  SP 


waves  are  easily  obscured  by  SPL  waves,  since  the  amplitude  of 
the  SPL  wave  is  very  large  due  to  the  excitation  of  SPL  by 
S-reverbrat ions  in  the  near-source  structure  (Baag  and  Langston, 
1935a  >  .  Therefore,  deep-seated  sources  may  be  more  appropriate 
for  determining  the  existence  and  the  inteference  effect  of  the 
Sp-dif fraction  in  observed  SV  waveforms. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  present  observations  of  the 
Sp-dif  fraction  recorded  at  Kundanng,  Australia,  excited  by  large 
deep  earthquakes  in  the  Beniof  zones  of  the  western  Pacific. 

Using  a  WK3J  spectral  method  CBaag  and  Langston,  1935b>  to 
compute  synthetic  seismograms,  wa  show  that  the  diffracted  Sp 
phase  can  be  very  prominent  in  the  data  and  cause  severe 
distortions  of  the  teleaeismic  SV  waveform.  Furthermore,  the 
timing  and  relative  amplitude  of  the  diffracted  Sp  phase  can  be 
used  to  detect  regional  variations  in  upper  mantle  structure. 

Wave  form  distortions  of  SV  waves  recorded  at  Mundarinq 

We  collected  body  wave  data  recorded  at  the  Muncaring  seismic 
station < Figure  2)  from  deep-seated  earthquakes  ocurring  at  the 
Tonga,  south  Honshu,  and  Bonin  seismic  regions  and  with  body  wave 
magnitude  greater  than  5.8.  The  Mundaring  station  is  located  at 
the  southwestern  tip  of  the  Australian  continent.  The  western 
and  central  parts  of  the  continent  have  a  shield  type  of 
structure  in  contrast  to  the  aseismic  platform  C Knopof f , 1972 )  of 
the  eastern  part  which  could  also  be  classified  as  having  a 
"tectonic"  velocity  structure.  Hypocantrai  information  about  the 


selected  earthquakes  13  given  in  Table  1.  All  the  epicentral 
distances  are  greater  than  55  degrees  being  in  the  range  of 
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possible  detection  of  the  Sp-di££ ract ion .  The  expected 
horizontal  paths  of  S  and  diffracted  Sp  waves  from  these  events 
are  shown  in  Figure  2.  Possible  diffracted  Sp  waves  excited  by 
the  two  Tonga  events  occur  beneath  the  continental  shelf  and 
their  path  to  the  Mundaring  station  is  confined  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  possible 
diffracted  Sp  waves  set  up  by  the  Bonin  and  two  Honshu  events 
pass  through  the  northwestern  Australian  shield. 

Shown  in  Figure  3  are  the  digitized  and  rotated  S  wave  data 
recorded  at  Mundaring.  Simple  wave  forms  for  SH  waves  imply  that 
source  mechanisms  of  the  events  are  not  complicated.  Radial 
components  of  the  SV  waves  also  have  simple  waveforms.  However, 
wave  shapes  of  the  vertical  components  appear  distorted  and  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  radial  and  tangential  components. 

Particle  motion  plots  of  the  66/3/17  event  and  74/11/29  event 
SV  waveforms  ^Figure  4)  show  that  there  must  be  large  later 
arriving  P  waves  in  them.  Although  complicated  by  interference 
with  the  backswing  of  the  long-period  instrument  response,  the  S 
waveforms  are  not  rectilinearly  polarized.  Later  motion  occurs 
roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  initial  SV  motion.  Moreover, 
these  P  waves  are  not  likely  to  be  S-to-P  conversions  or 
reverberations  in  the  local  receiver  crust.  It  is  seen  that  the 
particle  motion  of  taleseisnic  P  waves  from  these  same  events 
show  virtually  no  P-to-S  conversions  or  reverberations  caused  by 
crustal  discontinuities  under  the  station c Figure  5;. 

Using  techniques  outlined  by  Burdick  and  Langston ( 1977}  and 


Langston < 1977 ; 1979 )  an  attempt  was  made  to  simultaneously  model 
the  P  and  SV  waveforms  with  just  the  effects  of  plane  wave 
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conversions  and  reverberations  in  the  local  crust.  This  proved 
impossible  since  the  radical  layered  or  dipping  crustal  structure 
needed  to  produce  large  reverberations  in  the  SV  waveforms  also 
produced  comparable  effects  in  the  P  waveforms. 

The  precursors  to  direct  S  waves  in  Figure  3  are  So  phases. 
The  Sp  phase  is  a  P-type  wave  converted  from  the  upgoing  direct  S 
wave  at  the  Mohorovicic  discontinuity  and  it  arrives  earlier  than 
the  direct  S  wave  (Jordan  and  Frazer,  1975:  Langston,  1977).  An 
experimental  computation  for  the  effect  of  the  Sp  phase  on  the 
waveform  distortion  of  the  direct  S  shows  almost  no  influence  of 
this  phase  on  much  of  the  waveform.  An  example  of  the  result 
will  be  given  in  a  later  figure. 

SPL  waves  from  deep  sources  may  have  moderate  amplitudes  at 
the  epicentral  distances  56-68  degrees  and  could  differentially 
distort  wave  forms  of  vertical  and  radial  components  of  direct  S 
waves  by  the  elliptical  particle  motion  of  SPL.  However,  by  the 
normal  dispersion  character  of  SPL,  high-frequency  components  of 
SPL,  comparable  to  the  frequency  content  of  the  direct  S  wave, 
lag  in  time  far  behind  the  direct  S  at  these  epicentral 
distances.  Long-period  components  of  the  SPL  wave  with  arrival 
times  close  to  direct  S  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  wave 
length,  and  have  small  influence  on  the  waveform  distortion. 
Therefore,  the  mam  source  of  the  disturbance  in  the  SV  waveform 
is  not  the  SPL  wave. 

The  wave  ScS  cannot  be  a  cause  of  wave-form  distortion,  since 
it  arrives  about  i  minute  later  than  tne  direct  S  even  at  the 
epicentral  distance  oi  70  degrees;  the  two  waves  are  separated 
enough  to  be  distinguished.  The  horizontal  polarization  of  ScS 


particle  motion  is  al30  inconsistent  with  the  mainiy  vertical 
motion  of  later  arrivals  in  the  SV  waveform. 

Diffracted  Sp  satisfies  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
disturbing  wave.  It  is  a  P-type  of  wave,  and  its  arrival  time  is 
close  to,  but  after  the  direct  S.  We  compute  synthetic 
seismograms  of  SV  waves  including  the  diffracted  Sp  for  these 
events  in  order  to  prove  quantitatively  that  the  disturbing  waves 
in  the  data  are  from  the  Sp  diffraction. 

Synthetic  seismograms 

The  WKBJ  spectral  method  CBaag  and  Langston,  1SS5)  is  used 
for  synthetic  seismogram  computations  of  SV  waves  including  the 
diffracted  Sp.  The  method  employs  WKBJ  theory  for  a  generalized 
ray  in  a  vertically  inhomogeneous  halfspace  and  the  propagator 
matrix  method  for  waves  in  near-surface  homogeneous  layers. 
Wavenumber  integration  is  done  along  the  real  axis  of  the 
wavenumber  plane  and  anelasticity  is  included  by  using 
complex-valued  velocity  in  all  regions  of  the  earth  model. 

The  phase  change  due  to  the  anelaatic  attenuation  is  included 
by  using  complex-valued  velocity  with  the  phase  term 

1  „  1  f  ,  _  1  _  ln(YU)/u)n)  1 

v0(z)  v(z)  [_  2Q(z)  ttQ(z)  J 

where  Ve,  v.  0  are  effective  velocity  >  wave  velocity*  and  seismic 
quality  factor,  respectively.  Y  is  the  Euler -Maaheroni  constant 
ana  u0  is  the  cut-off  frequency (Futterraan ,  1962) .  After  computing 
the  complex  vertical  phase  time  t  and  the  WK3J  potentials  using 


the  first  two  terms  of  the  above  equation  as  an  effective 


velocity,  the  potential  of  each  WKBJ  ray  la  multiplied  by  the 
phase  term  of  the  G  operator  exp  |i(jot*ln(Yw/u>0)j  ,  where  t*  -  2  jlm(T)|  . 
This  is  a  modification  of  the  treatment  of  G  in  the  method  of 
Baag  and  Langston ( 1985b ) . 

The  initial  earth  model  of  the  crust  and  upper  mantle  down  to 
the  200  km  depth  was  compiled  from  the  ?-wave  velocity  structure 
of  Mathur(1974)  which  is  based  on  seismic  refraction  studies  of 
southwestern  Australia,  and  from  the  S-wave  velocity  structure 
of  Goncz  ana  Cleary  (19761  baaed  on  a  Rayleigh  wave  dispersion 
study  of  the  Australian  continent.  The  extended  SNA  model  (Baag 
and  Langston,  1985a.)  compiled  from  SNA  (Grand  and  Heimberger , 
1984)  and  the  Jef f erey-Bul len- A  earth  model  are  used  for  the 
velocity  below  200  km  depth.  The  G  structure  used  13  a  modified 
SL8  modei  (Baag  and  Langston,  1985a)  from  the  original  SL8  Q 
structure  by  Anderson  and  Hart  (1978). 

Before  the  flat-earth  transformation  (Muller,  1977)  is 
applied  to  the  original  spherical  earth  model,  the  near-surface 
structure  is  divided  into  layers,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
vertical  structure  below  the  stack  of  layers  is  finely  sampled 
simulating  a  vertically  inhomogeneous  profile  for  WKBJ  rays.  The 
base  of  the  deepest  layer  is  put  at  200  km  in  oaer  to  include  the 
whispering  gallery  effect  of  the  diffracted  Sp  pna3e  below  tne 
Moho  and  allowing  multiple  reflections  in  each  layer. 

All  sources  are  assumed  to  be  point  sources.  Focal 
orientations  of  the  two  Tonga  events  are  from  Isacks  ana  Molnar 
(1971).  For  the  other  three  events,  the  orientations  were 
estimated  using  the  single  station  method  of  Langston  <.  1982 )  .  The 
allowable  variations  in  the  fault  orientations  were  iurthur 
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examinee  by  perturbing  source  parameters  in  the  construction  of 
the  SV  wave  synthetics.  The  final  source  orientations  are  given 
in  Table  2. 

Wavenumber  integration  is  limited  to  a  finite  slowness 
p - window  rather  than  wa venumoer  k- window  in  order  to  include 
generalized  rays  with  particular  angles  of  incidence.  The 
p-window  for  computations  is  defined  by  the  maximum  and  mininmum 
ray  slowness  corresponding  to  geometric  rays  with  epicentral 
distances  of  15  and  30  degrees,  respectively .  This  window  scheme 
is  wide  enough  to  include  the  Sp-dif fraction  and  SPL  waves  in 
addition  to  direct  S  waves.  It  is  also  wide  enough  to  cover 
cosine  tapers  applied  to  both  ends  of  the  window  for  preventing 
non-physical  diffraction  caused  by  the  truncation  effect.  Details 
of  computational  procedures  in  the  wavenumber  integration  are 
given  by  Baag  and  Langston  (1985a;b>.  In  moar.  calculations  for 
synthetics  64  frequency  points  are  used  with  time  increament  of  2 
seconds.  The  far-field  source  time  function  of  each  event  is 
approximated  by  a  trapezoid  with  rise,  constant  level,  and 
fail-off  times  of  1,  3,  and  1  seconds,  respectively.  Ground 

displacement  is  convolved  with  the  WWS5N  15-100  instrument 
response  for  Mundarlng  station. 

By  trial -and-error ,  the  upper  200  km  of  the  velocity 
structure  was  perturoeo  and  synthetic  seismograms  were  computed 
for  the  SV  waveform  data  of  Figure  3.  The  primary  features  of 
the  waveforms  of  interest  were  tne  relative  arrival  time  and 
amplitude  of  the  3p  diffraction  with  respect  to  the  direct  3 v 
wave.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  daca  shows  that  the  Sp 
diffraction  is  significantly  delayed  in  time  for  the  events  in 


northern  azimuths  relative  to  the  Sp  distraction  aet  up  by  events 
to  the  east.  This  accounts  for  the  compact  waveforms  of  the 
Tonga  events  compared  to  the  waveforms  from  the  Honshu  events.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  P  velocity  of  the  uppermost  mantle 
primarily  affected  the  Sp  diffraction  -  S  differential  time. 

Thus,  the  final  models  shown  in  Figure  6  primarily  reflect  this 
fact.  The  deduced  upper  mantle  structure  from  the  data  from 
eastern  events  CSWA)  show  slightly  higher  overall  P  velocities 
compared  to  structure  deduced  from  the  northern  event  data  (NWA). 
It  was  also  found  that  the  amplitude  of  the  Sp  diffraction  was 
not  a  sensitive  function  of  details  of  the  P  velocity  gradient  in 
the  upper  mantle. 

SV  waves  at  several  ranges  for  the  south-western  shield 
model,  SWA,  are  computed  for  the  Tonga  66/3/17  event  to 
demonstrate  the  wave  shape  changes  and  the  arrival  time 
variations  relative  to  direct  S  wevesCFigure  7) .  Thia  plot 
scheme  makes  it  easy  to  identify  the  Sp-dif fraction  phase  among 
the  other  seismic  phases.  In  both  the  radial  and  vertical 
components  appear  Sp,  direct  S,  diffracted  Sp,  and  SPL  waves  in 
the  order  of  arrival  time.  The  diffracted  Sp  is  close  to  the 
direct  S  at  the  epicentral  distance  of  52  degrees,  and  gradually 
separates  from  it  with  increasing  distance.  However,  it  is  not 
completely  separated  even  at  70  degrees  due  to  high  P- velocity  at 
the  hoho  in  the  SWA  model.  It  i3  seen  that  waveforms  of  the 
vertical  components  are  more  disturbed  by  diffracted  Sp  waves 
than  those  of  radial  components,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
observations.  The  syntnetic  waveform  for  the  epicentral  range  of 
58  degrees  in  Figure  7  corresponds  to  the  observed  source 


distance . 


Figure  8  shows  synthetics  for  the  direct  S  and  the  Sp 
precursor  computed  using  ray  theory.  Also  3hown  are  the  data 
waveforms  and  synthetics  computed  using  the  WK3J  spectrai  method. 
The  ray  synthetic  shows  only  the  Sp  and  S  phases:  the  majority  of 
the  waveforms  showing  direct  S.  The  WKBJ  synthetics  demonstrates 
that  the  Sp  diffraction  arrives  soon  after  S,  at  this  range,  and 
severely  distorts  the  vertical  waveform  relative  to  the  ray 
result  and  in  accordance  with  the  data. 

The  focal  orientations  for  the  Honshu  and  Bonin  events 
computed  using  the  single  station  method  present  both  a  problem 
and  an  opportunity  since  the  orientations  are  less  accurately 
known  compared  to  the  Tonga  events.  Since  the  single  station 
method  only  employed  P,  radial  SV  and  tangential  SH  polarities 
and  relative  amplitudes,  parameters  for  allowable  mechanisms  vary 
by  37  in  strike,  27  in  rake,  and  83  degrees  in  dip  for  these 
events.  Fortunately  the  waveform  is  not  changed  much  by  small 
rotations  of  the  source  orientation  as  long  as  geometrical  rays 
are  not  near  to  the  nodal  line  of  the  SV  wave,  even  though 
absolute  amplitudes  may  vary  considerably.  However,  if  the 
source  is  oriented  such  that  the  geometrical  ray  of  direct  S  is 
near  the  SV  nodal  line  than  are  rays  exciting  diffracted  Sp, 
waveforms  are  drastically  changed  due  to  the  relatively  large 
amplitudes  of  the  diffracted  Sp  compared  to  the  direct  S  wave.  It 
was  seen  that  plausible  variations  of  the  mechanism  for  the 
Honshu  74/11/29  event  accounted  for  the  significant  change  in 
waveform  compared  to  the  other  events.  Figure  9  shows  the 
variation  of  SV  waveform  with  orientation  parameters  and 


Figure  10  displays  the  waveform  fit  for  each  event. 

In  Figure  10,  synthetics  for  the  two  Tonga  events  are 
computed  using  the  SWA  velocity  model  for  the  southwestern 
Australian  shield  (Figure  6),  and  those  for  Bonin  and  two  Honshu 
events  are  computed  using  the  northwestern  shield  model,  NWA. 
Since  the  upper  mantle  P-velocity  of  the  northwestern  shield  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  south-western  shield,  central  swings  in 
the  vertical  components  of  the  S  waves  of  the  Sorun  ana  two 
Honshu  events  become  broader  than  those  of  two  Tonga  events  due 
to  the  arrival  time  delay  of  the  Sp-d if fraction . 

Discussion 

We  deduced  from  the  characteristic  features  of  the  observed 
SV  waves  at  Plundering  that  the  origin  of  the  distortion  of  the 
teleseismic  SV  waveforms  from  deep  sources  is  not  the  Sp,  SPL,  or 
ScS  phases.  We  found  from  the  comparison  of  data  with  synthetic 
seismograms  that  the  diffracted  Sp  wave  can  explain  most  features 
of  the  SV  waveform.  Diffracted  Sp  satisfies  the  observed 
conditions  for  the  disturbing  wave:  a  large  P  wave  arrival 
occurring  after  direct  SV  seen  best  in  the  vertical  component 
with  the  proper  arrival  time,  polarity  and  amplitude. 

Since  the  Sp-dif fraction  is  sensitive  to  the  upper  mantle 
P-velocity,  its  relative  arrival  time  compared  to  direct  S  gives 
good  constraint  to  the  avera'-  -'-velocity  structure.  The  paths 
of  the  Sp -d if fraction  from  events  occurring  to  the  east  ana  north 
are  different  and  are  seen  to  have  two  somewhat  different  P 
velocity  structures.  The  results  show  the  P-velocity  and  its 
gradient  with  depth  in  the  south-western  region  are  larger  than 


those  in  the  north-western  region,  even  though  both  of  the 
regions  reflect  a  shield  type  of  velocity  structure  with  high 
P-velocity.  The  arrival  time  of  the  diffracted  Sp  relative  to  the 
direct  S  is  relatively  insensitive  to  the  S-velocity  structure  of 
the  upper  mantle,  since  direct  rays  are  near-vertical  in 
incidence  angle.  An  increase  in  the  S  velocity  would  decrease  the 
S  and  diffracted  Sp  travel  times  by  nearly  the  same  amount. 
Therefore,  there  may  be  some  ambiguity  in  S- velocities  in  the 
velocity  model  used  here.  It  is  possible  that  the  S-velocity  of 
the  upper  mantle  in  the  south-western  region  may  be  larger  than 
that  in  the  north-western  region  if  it  is  assumed  that  both 
regions  have  similar  Poisson  ratios.  The  same  S-velocity  model 
was  used  in  computing  the  synthetic  seismograms  for  both  SWA  and 
NWA  models. 

According  to  Ringwood' s < 1962a; b>  continental  evolution  model 
deduced  from  heat-flow  observations  in  the  shield,  concentrations 
of  radioactive  elements  move  upward  in  the  formation  of 
continental  crust  through  partial  melting  and  metamorphism.  The 
removal  of  radionucleides  by  continuous  erosion  on  the  surface 
results  in  low  heat  flow  in  the  crust  and  upper  mantle.  High 
seismic  velocities  in  the  upper  mantle  of  the  shield  structure 
may  be  from  this  low  temperature  effect.  Assuming  this  model,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  southwestern  region  is  depleted  in 
radioactive  elements  compared  to  the  northwestern  region.  The 
regional  heat-flow  data  (Cull  and  Denham,  1979)  support  thia 
interpretation  where  it  is  seen  that  the  Sp  diffraction  phase 
from  Tonga  events  traverses  an  area  of  very  iow  heat-f low ( ~ 30 
mW/m2) .  The  Sp  diffraction  from  events  near  Japan  traverses  an 


area  of  slightly  higher  heat  flow,  '40  mW/m2,  in  agreement  with 
the  slightly  lower  mantle  P  velocities  found  for  this  line. 

The  high  S-velocity  of  the  crust  in  the  velocity  model 
( F igure  6 )  gives  rise  to  a  small  amplitude  Sp  phase  m  the 
synthetic  seismograms  (Figures  8  and  10),  which  is  appropriate  is 
precursors  to  the  direct  S  waves  in  the  data  from  the  Tonga 
67/10/9  and  Honshu  74/2/22  events  (Figure  3  and  10  )  are  not  the 
Sp  phase  but  some  other  effect  of  signal-generated  noise.  The 
velocities  3.7  and  4.0  km/sec  could  be  reduced  to  3.6  km/sec  in 
order  to  produce  a  larger  amplitude  Sp  phase.  However,  this  does 
not  affect  the  later  arriving  Sp-dif fraction  and  its  sensitivity 
to  upper  mantle  P  velocity. 

The  take-off  angle  of  the  direct  S  ray  at  the  source  to  reach 
a  station  at  65  degrees  differs  from  the  angles  of  rays  exciting 
the  diffracted  Sp  by  only  about  6  degrees,  assuming  that  the 
excitation  occurs  at  50  degrees.  Therefore,  the  pattern  of  the 
wave-form  distortion  is  not  usually  sensitive  to  the  source 
orientation,  even  though  the  absolute  amplitude  of  the  waves  can 
change.  However,  if  the  station  is  located  near  to  the  SV  nodal 
line  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  diffracted  Sp  becomes  very 
large  as  seen  in  the  Honshu  74/11/29  event.  This  could  be  useful 
in  the  inversion  of  dislocation  source  orientation  using 
synthetic  seismograms  provided  the  receiver  crustal  structure  and 
regional  mantle  structure  is  reasonably  well  known. 

Finally,  this  study  demonstrates  the  utility  of  modeling  the 
complexities  of  telesei3mic  SV  waves  in  determining  regional 
mantle  structure.  The  diffracted  Sp  phase  allows,  in  a  sense, 
for  refraction  profiles  to  be  constructed  in  otherwise 
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inaccessible  regions.  Observations  of  these  waves  at  a  few 
stations  and  at  a  number  of  azimuths  gives  a  relatively  fast  and 
inexpensive  look  at  mantle  ?  velocity  structure  and  its  lateral 
variations.  Analysis  of  te.eaeismic  SV  waves  should  provide  new 
and  useful  constraints  in  future  velocity  structure  studies. 

Conclusions 

The  SV  waveform  at  teleseismic  distance  is  influenced  by 
complex  P  wave  propagation  effects.  We  have  shown  that  even  at 
distances  of  68  degrees  from  the  source,  the  direct  SV  wave  is 
contaminated  by  the  Sp  diffraction  which  propagates  in  the  upper 
mantle  after  being  set  up  at  distances  of  around  SO  degrees. 

At  the  Mundaring  station  in  southwest  Australia  the  Sp 
diffraction  excited  by  deep-seated  earthquakes  is  very  large  and 
significantly  distorts  the  observed  SV  waveforms.  Modeling  the  SV 
waveforms  with  a  WK8J  spectral  method  results  in  the  ability  to 
resolve  the  difference  in  average  mantle  P  wave  velocity  along 
azimuths  north  and  east  of  the  station.  The  timing  of  the 
diffracted  Sp  phase  relative  to  direct  SV  suggests  that  mantle  P 
velocity  is  higher  in  southwestern  Australia  than  in  northwestern 
Australia,  in  agreement  witn  interpretations  of  observed 
heat-flow  data. 

The  teleseismic  SV  waveform  appears  to  be  a  useful  new  source 
of  data  for  examining  upper  mantle  P  velocity  structure  and  its 


regional  variations. 
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Table  1 


List  of  events 


Event 

Origin  time 

Location 

(degree) 

Tonga 

1966/3/17 

15h 

50m 

32.33 

21. IS 

179. 1W 

Tonga 

1967/10/9 

17h 

21m 

46.2s 

21 .  IS 

179. 2W 

Bonin 

1968/10/7 

19h 

20m 

20.8s 

26. 3N 

140.7E 

Honshu 

1974/11/29 

22h 

05m 

23.5s 

30 . 7N 

138. 4E 

Honshu 

1974/2/22 

OOh 

36m 

54 . 6s 

33 . 2N 

137. 0£ 

Table  2.  Source 

orientations 

Event 

Orientation 

(Deg) 

strike 

dip 

rake 

Tonga 

1966/3/17 

34. 

70. 

-85. 

Tonga 

1967/10/9 

55. 

86 . 

-84  . 

Bonin 

1968/10/7 

110. 

50. 

280. 

Honshu 

1974/11/29 

150. 

10. 

245  . 

Honshu 

1974/2/22 

10. 

50. 

140. 

Figure  1: 


F igure 


F  igure 


F  igure 


F igure 

F igure 
Figure 


Figure 


Schematic  diagram  for  the  generation  of  diffracted 
Sp . 

2:  Horizontal  paths  of  S  and  diffracted  So  waves. 

Filled  star,  triangle,  and  circle  indicate 
locations  of  epicenter,  Mundaring  station  and  the 
approximate  position  of  the  Sp  diffraction  excitation, 
respectively . 

3:  S  wave  data  recorded  at  Mundaring  station  showing 

distorted  waveforms. 

4(a):  Particle  motion  of  SV  waves  from  the  Tonga  66/3/17 
event.  The  motion  plot  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  seismogram  has  mainly  direct  S.  P-type  motion 
is  shown  in  the  right  hand  plot  although  the 
instrumental  backswing  from  the  direct  S  wave  distorts 
it3  expected  rectilinear  polarization. 

4(b):  Particle  motion  of  SV  waves  from  Honshu  74/11/29 
event.  Same  scheme  as  4(a). 

5:  Waveforms  of  P  wave  data  recorded  at  Mundaring. 

6:  Velocity  structures  deduced  by  the  trial -and-error 

method,  using  the  comparison  of  synthetic  seismograms 
with  the  data.  VP  and  VS  are  velocities  of  the  P 
and  S  waves,  respectively.  NWA  and  SWA  indicate 
P  velocity  models  for  northwestern  and  southwestern 
Australia.  Even  though  velocities  down  to  300  km  are 
shown,  actual  velocities  used  in  computations  continue 
through  the  lower  mantle. 

7:  Synthetic  SV  waves  at  several  ranges  for  the  Tonga 


66/3/17  event. 


Figure  8:  Synthetics  of  the  SV  waveform  computed  using 

ray  theory  and  by  the  WKBJ  spectral  methods  compared 
with  data  of  the  Tonga  66/3/17  event. 

Figure  9:  Variation  of  the  SV  waveform  with  change  of 

the  dislocation  source  orientation  for  the  Honshu 
74/11/29  event.  In  the  order  of  increasing  ID 
number,  the  angles  of  dip  and  rake  are  (5,245), 
(5,250),  (5,255),  (10,245),  (10,250),  (10,255), 
(15,245),  (15,250),  (15,255)  degrees, 
respectively.  The  strike  angle  is  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  is  150  degrees. 

Figure  10:  Comparison  of  synthetic  SV  and  data  waveforms  of 

all  events.  The  SWA  velocity  model  (Figure  6)  is  used 
for  the  two  Tonga  events,  and  the  NWA  velocity  model 
is  used  for  the  Bonin  and  two  Honshu  events. 
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ABSTRACT 


Body-wave  forma  from  the  eastern  Hispaniola 
earthquake  of  September  14,  1981,  were  compared  to 
synthetic  seismograms  to  investigate  the  upper  mantle  P 
velocity  structure  of  eastern  North  America.  The  event 
occurred  at  an  intermediate  depth,  190  km,  ensuring  that 
phases  that  arrived  after  direct  P  were  sufficiently 
delayed  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  triplicated 
direct  P  phases.  Triplicated  phases  are  best  observed 
in  intermediate-period  data.  The  lower  discontinui ty 
lies  at  670  km,  instead  of  at  850  km  as  in  a  published 
model  for  the  region.  The  new  velocity  model  is 
identical  to  the  published  model  above  640  km. 
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Studies  of  seismic  waveforms  recorded  at  stations  15° 
to  30°  from  earthquake  sources  have  produced  as  much 
knowledge  about  the  methods  used  to  study  them  as  they  have 
about  the  P  and  S  velocities  of  the  upper  mantle.  In  the 
present  study,  an  attempt  to  define  a  slight  lateral 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  650-km  discontinuity  beneath 
the  eastern  U.  S.  contributes  to  this  knowledge. 

The  eastern  Hispaniola  earthquake  of  September  14, 

1981,  Mb*5.8,  generated  waveforms  that,  at  upper  mantle 
distances,  are  useful  for  studying  wave  propagation  beneath 
the  east  coast  of  the  U.  S.  The  earthquake  source  function 
is  simpler  than  many  that  have  been  modeled  in  previous  upper 
mantle  waveform  studies  <cf  Burdick,  1981).  The  event's 
hypocenter  was  190  km  deep.  Phases  arriving  after  direct  P 
are  sufficiently  delayed  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
triplicated  P  phases.  In  principle,  therefore,  the  simpler 
source  function  and  greater  depth  should  moke  observing  the 
triplication  branches  easier. 

We  attempt  to  interpret  the  P  waveforms  in  the  first  5 
to  10  seconds  of  the  upper  mantle  records  by  comparing  them 
to  synthetic  seismograms  calculated  for  Burdick's  (1981)  S8 
model  for  an  adjacent  and  overlapping  region.  Since  S8  does 
not  predict  the  Hispaniola  travel  times  and  waveforms  well, 
we  attempt  to  find  a  new  model  that  will. 


Helmberger  and  Wiggins  (1971),  bagan  their  uppar  mantle 
studies  by  inverting  travel  time  data  to  derive  a  starting 
velocity  model.  They  proceeded  to  manipulate  the  model  by 
trial  and  error  until  waveforms  calculated  from  it  satisfied 
observed  waveforms. 

If  a  published  velocity  model  exists,  then  inverting 
travel  times  is  not  necessary.  The  availability  of  model  S8 
obviates  inverting  travel  time  data  to  obtain  a  starting 
velocity  model  here.  A  number  of  authors  have  successfully 
manipulated  published  models  derived  by  waveform  analysis  for 
regions  that  they  were  studying  with  more  recently  available 
data  (Helmberger,  1973,  Wiggins  and  Helmberger,  1973, 
Helmberger  and  Engen,  1974,  Burdick  and  Helmberger,  1978, 
Given  and  Helmberger,  1980,  Burdick,  1981,  and  Grand  and 
Helmberger,  1984). 

Burdick  (1981)  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  variations 
in  the  upper  mantle  P  velocity  structure  beneath  North 
America  are  confined  to  the  upper  250  km.  He  constructed  two 
models,  S8  for  stable  continental  shield,  and  T9  for  the 
tectonic  region,  that  are  identical  below  250  km  and 
different  above.  Given  ar.d  Helmberger  (1980)  found  that, 
below  250  km,  "there  is  r.z  distinguishable  difference  between 
the  model  proposed  for  northwestern  Eurasia  Ctheir  model!  and 
models  derived  for  the  U.  S."  <p.  7183).  Grand  and 
Helmberger  (1984)  reac.-.ec  a  similar  conclusion  about  S 
velocities.  Their  models  SNA  for  shield  and  TNA  for  tectonic 


areas  of  North  America  differ  only  above  405  km.  Cara's 
<1979)  study  of  higher-mode  Rayleigh  waves  suggests  that  the 
main  variations  in  S  velocity  occur  above  250  km. 

Through  trial  and  error  inversion,  we  develop  a 
velocity  model  that  satisfies  the  Hispaniola  data,  and  that 
is  slightly  different  from  S3.  The  new  model,  although 
otherwise  identical  to  S3,  has  its  lower  velocity 
discontinuity  at  870  km. 

Since  we  do  not  use  a  formal  inversion  procedure  to 
derive  the  new  model  as  did  Given  (1934),  we  have  no 
quantitative  measure  of  its  uniqueness  or  of  its  resolution 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  650-km  discontinuity.  We  gain 
considerable  insight  into  how  unique  our  model  is  by  applying 
the  trial  and  error  inversion  technique  itself .  We  interpret 
our  model  by  referring  to  the  results  of  Given's  (1984) 
formal  inversion  of  waveforms  for  upper  mantle  structure. 
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STUDY  AREA 

The  Hispaniola  earthquake  of  September  14,  1981,  was 
recorded  at  stations  in  eastern  North  America  at  upper  mantle 
distances  (Figure  1).  Naturally  the  character  of  the  wave 
propagation  paths  from  the  source  to  each  station  will  change 
with  azimuth.  To  reduce  problems  with  resolution  and 
uniqueness,  upper  mantle  velocity  studies  are  traditionally 
conducted  for  geographic  regions  for  which  large  numbers  of 
upper  mantle  observations  have  accumulated.  Furthermore,  the 
least  ambiguous  solution  to  the  inversion  problem  will  result 
if  the  observations  are  as  evenly  and  closely  distributed  as 
possible  with  distance.  We  must  balance  the  advantages  of 
working  with  a  large  data  set  against  the  disadvantage  of 
averaging  too  large  a  region,  since,  the  larger  the  area,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  including  regions  of  the  upper  mantle 
with  slightly  varying  character. 

Previous  authors  (Helmberger  and  Wiggins,  1971,  Wiggins 
and  Helmberger,  1973,  Burdick,  1981)  have  found  that 
describing  the  upper  mantle  data  of  North  America  requires 
two  velocity  models:  one  for  the  tectonic  area  to  the  west, 
and  a  second  for  the  stable  shield  region.  If  the  upper 
mantle  beneath  the  stable  continental  shield  region  has 
little  lateral  variation,  so  that  source-to-stat ion  wave 
propagation  paths  are  similar,  then  one  model  should  fit  most 


of  the  data. 
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Figure  1.  The  locations  of  the  eastern  Hispaniola 
earthquake  and  WWSSN,  RSTN ,  and  Canadian  network 
stations  whose  records  were  availsble  for  this  study, 
Also  shown  are  the  events  and  stations  used  to  deriv* 
S8.  (Modified  from  Burdick,  1981.) 
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All  of  the  North  American  stations  at  upper  mantle 
distances  from  the  Hispaniola  event  recorded  waves  that  had 
traveled  paths  underneath  first  oceanic  crust  and  then 
continental  shelf  and  stable  continental  shield  crust.  Model 
S8  was  developed  from  source-to-station  ray  paths  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  sampled  the  upper  mantle  beneath  stable 
continental  areas.  North  American  records  of  the  1978 
Bermuda  earthquake  are  a  subset  of  this  data  set..  Like 
Hispaniola  source-to-station  paths,  those  from  the  Bermuda 
event  are  partly  oceanic.  Since  the  region  covered  by  the 
Hispaniola  stations  overlaps  the  Bermuda  region  from  the 
south,  upper  mantle  wave  propagation  should  be  similar  in 
both  cases.  Since  the  Sd  model  averages  European  and  North 
American  upper  mantle  data,  however,  it  may  not  fit  the 
Hispaniola  data  very  well. 


DATA  SET 

Figures  2a  and  2b  show  the  reduced  travel  time  curves 
for  P-wave  rays  from  a  source  at  190  km  depth  for  the  S8 
modal  and  for  our  model  E19.  The  distance  ranges  over  which 
arrivals  are  triplicated  by  the  presence  of  a  velocity 
discontinuity  are  obvious.  For  example,  at  any  particular 
source-to-station  distance  between  20°  and  24°,  the  P 
waveform  will  be  complicated  by  the  interference  of  three  P 
arrivals  from  near  the  650-km  discontinuity.  This 
information  aids  in  selecting  North  American  stations  that 
are  at  distances  from  the  Hispaniola  epicenter  such  that 
their  records  would  be  affected  by  upper  mantle 
discontinuities. 

Long-period  vertical -component  records  from  nine  North 
American  WWSSN  and  Canadian  Seismograph  Network  stations  at 
ranges  less  than  2&°  were  available  and  of  good  quality. 

These  photographic  records  were  digitized  at  an  irregular 
interval  of  one  to  three  samples/second  and  then  resampled  at 
a  constant  interval  of  four  samples/second. 

Digital  broad-band  intermediate  period  records  were 
available  from  two  North  American  stations.  RSCP  (of  the 
Regional  Seismic  Test  Network)  was  sampled  at  four 
samples/sec.  The  DWWSSN  station  SCP,  sampled  at  10 


samples/sec,  proved  to  be  the  single  most  useful  data  record 
available  to  this  study.  With  proper  adjustments  to  the  S8 


SYNTHETIC  SEISMOGRAM  METHODS 


It  is  reasonable  to  consider  a  far-field  seismogram  as 
a  convolution  of  a  number  of  operators.  For  example,  the 
vertical  displacement,  R(t),  is  given  by: 

R(t)  =  E ( t  >  «  I(t)  *  A  < t)  *  S(t)  *  M(t), 
where  E(t)  is  the  earthquake  source  time  function,  I(t)  is 
the  instrument  response,  A(t)  is  the  attenuation  operator, 
SCt)  represents  the  local  source  and  receiver  effects,  M(t) 
is  the  mantle  response  operator,  and  •  denotes  convolution. 

Johnston  and  Langston  (1984)  determined  the  earthquake 
source  parameters  for  the  Hispaniola  event  by  moment  tensor 
inversion.  The  mantle  response  operator  MCt)  consists  of  the 
set  of  Green's  functions  for  wave  propagation  from  the 
Hispaniola  event  through  the  mantle  velocity  model  calculated 
by  the  WKBJ  seismogram  method  of  Chapman  (1978).  The 
displacement  components,  u  .  ,  may  be  written 
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where  S(t)  is  the  analytic  time  series. 
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We  define  the  following  variables: 
p  *  ray  parameter, 

TR  (p)  *  product  of  reflection  and  transmission 


coefficients, 

K(p)  *  source  radiation  pattern, 
s^(t)  *  far-field  time  function, 

2  *  ray  bottoming  depth,  and 

r  *  horizontal  distance  from  source  to  receiver. 

We  represent  the  earthquake  source  time  function, 
instrument,  attenuation,  and  local  source  effects  by  a 
teleseismic  wavelet.  This  method  assumes,  of  course,  that  at 
teleseismic  distances  the  earth's  response  to  a  propagating 
wave  is  a  delta  function.  The  observation  that  the 
Hispaniola  teleseismic  (vertical  component)  waveforms  (see 
Figure  3)  are  remarkably  similar  at  different  azimuths  and 
distances  validates  this  assumption.  Moreover,  Given  (1984) 
and  Grand  and  Helmberger  (1984)  testify  that  convolving  a 
representative  teleseismic  wavelet  with  mantle  impulse 
responses  gives  upper  mantle  synthetics  that  are  comparable 
to  waveforms  calculated  using  theoretical  operators. 

Several  long-period  teleseisms  for  the  Hispaniola 


event  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


During  the  first  20  seconds  of 
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each  record,  two  distinct  pulses  arrive.  Direct  P  is 
consistently  followed  after  about  7  seconds  by  an  event  with 
reversed  polarity.  Johnston  interpreted  the  second  event  as 
an  upgoing  ray  from  the  source  that  reflects  off  the  bottom 
of  the  low-velocity  zone,  then  travels  a  path  similar  to  that 
of  P.  To  make  this  interpretation,  Johnston  reconstructed 
the  waveforms  by  convolving  the  earth  response  to  the  two 
rays  (calculated  using  Generalized  Ray  Theory)  with-  the 
appropriate  instrument,  earthquake  source  time  function,  and 
attenuation  operators.  The  interaction  of  P  and  the  7-aecond 
phase  constitutes  the  local  souce  effects  operator. 

The  source  wavelet  operator  used  to  model  long-period 
data  is  a  stack  of  15  long-period  vertical -component 
teleseiams  (Figure  3).  Steps  taken  to  construct  the  wavelet 
were:  1)  align  the  peaks  of  the  first  arrival  of  each 

teleseism,  2)  normalize  amplitudes  of  each  teieseism  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  first  peak,  3)  average  the  traces.  Reversing 
the  polarity  of  the  LHC  trace  allowed  its  inclusion  in  the 
waveform  stack. 

Without  intermediate-period  teleseismic  records  to  make 
a  source  wavelet,  the  interaction  between  P  arrivals  and  the 
7-second  arrival  cannot  be  modeled  at  upper  mantle  stations 
for  intermediate-period  data.  In  the  distance  range  where 
intermediate  period  records  are  available  (22°  to  24°). 
however,  triplicated  P  phases  all  arrive  within  the  first  3 
seconds  ( see  Figures  2a  and  2b)  after  the  onset  of  P.  The 


synthetics  calculated  to  model  these  data  resulted  from 
convolution  of  the  mantle  response  and  DWW55N  instrument 
operators  and  a  source  time  function.  E<t)  in  this  case  is  a 
Brune  time  pulse  that  is  3  seconds  long,  as  Johnston's  (1983) 
source  mechanism  study  determined. 

Included  in  the  long-period  source  wavelet  is  the 
attenuation  that  teleseismic  waves  suffer.  An  additional 
attenuating  operator  was  not  included.  Intermediate-period 
synthetics  were  not  attenuated  at  all;  the  effect  of 
attenuation  is  implicitly  included  in  the  assumed  source 


function 
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RECEIVER  FUNCTION 

In  this  study*  as  in  othar  upper  mantle  waveform 
studies,  a  delta  function  represents  the  effect  of  shallow 
structure  beneath  the  receiver.  The  receiver  structure  is 
generally  not  known.  Assuming  that  it  has  no  effect  on  wave 
propagation  in  this  case  simplifies  the  effort  of  calculating 
synthetic  seismograms.  -  • 

Of  course,  this  assumption  is  valid  only  for  stations 
whose  crustal  structure  does  not  create  arrivals  that  are 
obvious  on  the  P  records.  It  requires  stations  at  which 
converted  phases  and  reverberations  in  the  crust  are  not 
strong  enough  to  complicate  the  upper  mantle  waveforms.  Of 
the  WWSSN  stations  that  recorded  the  Hispaniola  event, 

Burdick  and  Langston  <1977)  suggest  that  only  MNT  (Montreal, 
Canada)  may  be  underlain  by  crust  with  sharp  velocity 
contrasts  that  cause  important  crustal  phases. 

To  determine  whether  a  delta  function  closely 
approximates  the  receiver  function  of  each  of  the  upper 
mantle  stations  used  here,  the  reasoning  of  Burdick  and 
Langston  applies.  The  presence  of  SV  energy,  indicating  that 
crustal  phases  are  interfering  with  the  vertical  P  waveform, 
is  evident  on  the  radial -component  record.  If  the  P 
waveforms  on  the  vertical-  and  radia 1 -component  records  are 
similar,  then  the  receiver  crust  is  "transparent"  (p.  1703, 
Burdick  and  Helmberger,  197S)  to  propagating  waves,  and  the 


delta  function  is  appropriate.  If  the  horizontal  components 
do  not  resemble  the  vertical,  then  the  crustal  structure 
contains  sharp  velocity  contrasts  whose  effects  on  wave 
propagation  cannot  be  ignored.  In  such  a  case,  the 
complications  in  the  vertical  P  waveform  are  not  due  simply 
to  upper  mantle  structure. 

RSCP's  horizontal  components  were  rotated  into  radial 
and  tangential  directions.  MNT,  OTT,  and  PAL  are  .all  within 
11°  of  due  north  of  the  source;  thus,  they  are  nearly 
naturally  rotated.  Radial  and  vertical  components  in  each 
case  do  not  differ  markedly.  The  tangential  components  are 
of  very  low  amplitude,  indicating  that  little  SH  energy  is 
generated  in  the  receiver  crust. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  digitizing  and  rotating 
the  horizontal  components  for  the  remaining  stations  are 
unnecessary.  The  NS  and  EW  components  for  each  station 
(except  SCP)  are  similar  enough  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
vertical  component,  that  no  station  was  discarded. 

The  NS-component  intermediate-period  record  for  SCP  is 
not  available.  While  the  long-period  data  encourage  us  that 
SCP' s  cruswal  structure  is  acceptable,  crustal  phases  should 
be  less  obvious  on  long-period  records  than  on  short-period 
records  (Burdick  and  Helmberger,  1978,  end  Given  and 
Helmberger,  1980).  For  the  first  3  to  5  seconds,  the 
intermediate-period  EW  record  for  SCP  is  identical  to  the 
vertical,  however,  indicating  insignif icant  crustal  features 


Analysis  of  upper  mantis  P  waveforms  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  study.  We  interpret  the  observed  waveforms  by 
constructing  synthetics  meant  to  predict  features  in  records 
from  each  station  and  then  comparing  the  fit  between  the  two. 
Determining  the  quality  of  the  fit  of  predictions  to 
observations  is  strictly  subjective.  We  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  following  features  of  the  waveforms:  1) 
travel  time  of  firat  arrival.  2)  relative  timing  of 
subsequent  arrivals,  3>  relative  amplitudes  of  pulses,  4) 
widths  of  pulses,  and  5)  polarities  of  pulses. 

For  all  stations,  except  BLA  and  SHA,  S8  predicts 
synthetics  that  begin  2  to  4  sec  earlier  than  the  observed 
pulses.  At  BLA  the  synthetic  waveform  starts  only  one  second 
early.  Start  times  for  SHA  and  BLA,  at  21.38°  and  21.39° 
respectively,  are  separated  by  almost  3  sec.  The  event  on 
the  SHA  photographic  record  begins  right  at  the  overlap:  thus 
the  discrepancy  between  the  SHA  and  BLA  start  times  may  well 
be  due  to  error  in  digitizing  the  SHA  record.  Figure  4  shows 
representative  long-period  SS  synthetics. 

The  waveform  calculated  to  match  BEC  (Figure  5) 
recovers  the  fundamental  shape  of  the  observation.  The 
relative  amplitudes  of  the  troughs  and  peaks  in  the  entire 
record  are  correct,  although  the  first  trough  is  slightly 
narrow  and  the  first  peak  is  slightly  wide. 


Reduced  Time  ■  Travel  Time 
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Tor  both  SHA  and  BLA  (Figure  6),  the  relative  timing  and 
widths  of  peaks  are  reasonable,  but  the  relative  amplitudes 
need  adjustment.  The  PAL  (Figure  6)  prediction  is  excellent. 
Excessive  delay  of  the  first  upswing  distends  the  first 
trough  in  the  long-period  SCP  record;  the  first  peak  fits  the 
data  nicely.  In  the  intermediate-period  SCP  seismogram 
(Figure  7)  the  pulses  interfere  with  each  other  less  than 
they  do  in  the  long-period  record;  we  can  see  the 
shortcomings  of  S8  more  clearly.  The  second  trough  is 
delayed  by  1.5  sec,  broadening  the  first  peak.  Furthermore, 
the  amplitude  of  the  first  wavelet  is  too  small.  S8  severely 
distorts  waveforms  between  27°  and  27.6°  (see  Figure  8). 
Indeed,  the  double  peak  mimics  that  of  the  observations, 
although  the  double  trough  is  missing.  Our  Investigation 
shows  that  the  first  peak  is  actually  the  pulse  that  broadens 
the  first  trough  in  the  observations;  S8  predicts  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  first  peak  is  much  too  large.  On  close 
inspection  of  the  27-degree  records,  we  observe  the  second 
pulse  moving  back  in  time  as  distance  increases,  and  changing 
from  a  trough  to  a  hump  on  the  left  side  of  the  large 
upswing.  We  eventually  discover  that  the  second  peak  in  the 
data  is  not  a  triplicated  direct  P  phase  at  all. 

Since  S8  predicts  BEC  well  enough,  we  have  no  grounds 
for  changing  the  upper  400  km  of  the  starting  model.  On  the 
other  hand,  changing  the  model  can  improve  its  performance  in 
the  21-  to  28-degree  range. 


■ong-period  data  and  synthetics  fro*  21°  to 
i  on  the  5HA  and  BLA  observations  Mark 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  400-km  discontinuity 


Figure  7.  SCP  intermediate-period  data  and  synthetics. 
Pulaea  represent  arrivals  of  rays  that  1)  turned  just 
below  the  670-k*  discontinuity,  2)  turned  just  above  it 
and  3)  traveled  through  it. 


A  quick  look  at  the  S8  waveforms  in  Figures  4  and  9 
suggests  that  the  observations  resemble  synthetics  at 
distances  about  1.5°  closer  to  the  source.  For  example,  SCP 
<23.70)  looks  like  the  22-degree  waveform,  and  FVM  (27. 2°) 
looks  like  that  at  26°. 

Waves  that  arrive  at  stations  between  210  and  280  have 
bottomed  below  the  400-km  discontinuity.  For  this  reason  we 
attempt  to  modify  the  lower  half  of  the  velocity  profile.  We 
suggest  that  by  shifting  the  650-km  triplication  (DEF)  along 
the  10.3-km/sec  branch  we  will  not  only  systematically  delay 
travel  times,  but  also,  we  will  change  the  relative  timing  of 
arrivals . 

At  a  point  to  the  right  of  F  in  Figure  2a,  the  shift 
will:  1)  delay  all  arrivals,  2>  change  the  relative  timing 
of  arrivals  and,  in  particular,  advance  the  CD  branch  with 
respect  to  the  EF  branch,  and  3)  compress  the  entire 
triplicated  pulse. 

To  shift  and  reshape  the  650-km  triplication  branches, 
we  will  adjust  the  starting  velocity  profile  in  the  following 
ways : 

1)  lower  the  650-km  discontinuity  to  shift  the 
triplication  out  in  distance, 

2)  vary  the  gradient  above  and  below  the 
discontinuity,  and  change  the  absolute  size  of 
the  discontinuity  to  distort  the  triplication. 
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3)  sharpen  or  smooth  ths  discontinuity  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  duration  of  the  triplication. 

We  manipulate  the  starting  model  according  to  these 
guidelines  until  we  achieve  a  velocity  profile  whose 
synthetics  satisfactorily  match  the  data.  The  resulting 
model  will  represent  only  one  combination  of  these 
activities,  however.  Since  different  combinations  will  shape 
profiles  thst  predict  the  observations  as  well,  we  conclude 
that  our  model  is  not  unique. 

Our  strategy  is  to  adjust  the  model  so  that  it  fits  the 
SCP  intermediate-period  (IP)  record  (Figure  7) .  At  this 
range,  direct  P  arrivals  are  separated  by  about  1  to  2  sec. 

A  time  separation  of  this  order  is  resolvable  on  the  IP 
record.  This  record  is  so  clean  and  noise  free  that  we  can 
calculate  synthetics  that  almost  duplicate  it.  Once  we  have 
established  this  one  data  point  on  the  travel  time  curve,  we 
proceed  to  fit  the  remaining  observations  as  closely  as 
possible.  Representative  waveforms  for  the  new  model  are 
shown  in  Figure  10.  S8  and  the  new  velocity  model  E19  are 
listed  in  Table  1. 

The  400-km  Discontinuity.  Stations  located  between  12°  and 
20°  from  the  source  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  record 
triplicated  P  arrivals  from  the  vicinity  of  the  400-kn 
discontinuity.  Of  the  stations  whose  records  are  available 
for  this  study,  only  BEC  at  14.5°  falls  in  this  range.  The 
SB  model  predicts  a  waveform  that  fits  the  BEC  observation 


Figure  10.  Long-period  synthetic  seismograms  calculated 
for  our  model  E19.  Absolute  travel  times  are  reduced  by 
10.3  km/sec  and  advanced  by  20  sec. 


Tabla  1.  S8  and 


Dapth 

30.0  km 
50.0 
80.0 
65.0 
75.0 
135.0 
175.0 
245.0 

330.5 
400.0 
600.0 
615.0 
625.0 
645.0 
650.0 
660.0 

667.5 

672.5 
675.0 
675.1 
680.0 
690.0 
705.0 
805.0 
905.0 


E19  P  Valocity 


S& 

6.50  km/aac 

7.10 

8.10 
8.20 

8.24 
8.26 
8.30 
8.44 
8.81 

9.25 

10.07 

10.11 

10.25 

10.76 


11.26 


Modals. 


&13L 

6.500  km/aac 

7.100 

8.100 
8.200 
8.240 
8.260 
8.300 
8.440 
8.810 
9.250 

10.000 

10.175 


10.225 

10.275 

10.350 

10.400 

10.650 

10.700 

10.775 

10.850 

11.060 

11.260 
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acceptably  well.  The  lack  of  observations  from  this  distance 
range  is  troubling,  however.  Fortunately,  observations  of 
the  AB  branch  (Figure  2)  beyond  21°  help  to  confirm  that  the 
triplication  caused  by  the  upper  discontinuity  in  the  SB 
velocity  model  satisfies  the  data. 

From  21©  to  24©,  the  spread  between  the  AB  and  CD 
branches  of  the  triplication  increases  from  6  sec  to  9  sec. 
The  position  of  the  AB  branch  in  this  range  represents  the 
travel  time  of  a  diffracted  arrival  from  just  above  the 
40O-km  discontinuity.  The  WKBJ  method  predicts  too  large  an 
amplitude  for  this  pulse  because  it  is  beyond  the  B  cusp. 
Despite  this,  its  travel  time  is  information  that  we  can  use. 
Before  the  pulse  from  the  400-km  discontinuity  arrives,  of 
course,  we  see  arrivals  from  the  lower  discontinuity .  At  BLA 
and  SHA  the  arrival  of  interest  causes  the  second  peak  in  the 
waveform.  By  23°  at  PAL  and  23.7©  at  SCP  (long-period 
record),  the  amplitude  of  the  arrival  has  decreased  abruptly 
and  the  AB  branch  has  moved  back  in  time.  The  disappearance 
of  the  AB  branch  is  evidence  that  the  first  triplication 
should  be  no  larger  than  it  is. 

The  670-km  Discontinuity.  Our  model  predicts  absolute  travel 
times  to  within  1  sec  at  all  stations  except  SCP,  SHA,  and 
RSCP.  We  overestimate  the  travel  time  at  SCP  by  2  sec,  and 
underestimate  at  SHA  by  2.5  sec  and  at  RSCP  by  3.5  sec. 

Perhaps  the  blame  for  the  SHA  misfit  lies  in  error  in 
digitizing  the  record,  as  we  mentioned  earlier. 


Waveform  fits  to  BLA  and  SHA  are  very  good.  The  first 
cycle  of  the  waveform  is  slightly  broader  than  the  source 
wavelet.  The  pulse  from  just  above  the  670-km  discontinuity 
is  followed  after  1  sec  by  the  pulses  that  propagate  through 
the  discontinuity  and  along  the  underside  of  it  (Cormier  and 
Choy,  1981 > .  The  second  peak  is  closely  matched  by  a  pulse 
that  we  predict  arrives  from  the  vicinity  of  the  400-km 
discontinuity.  Our  assumptions  are  not  complete  enough  to 
explain  the  slight  discrepancy  in  relative  amplitydea  between 
SHA  and  BLA.  The  azimuthal  separation  between  these  two  ~ 
stations  with  respect  to  the  source  is  25°. 

Across  the  CD-EF  intersection  at  SCP,  the 
intermediate-period  synthetic  fits  the  observation  almost 
exactly.  The  travel  time  curve  indicates  a  time  spread 
between  the  EF  branch  and  the  back-branch  of  slightly  less 
than  2  sec;  this  is  precisely  the  time  spread  between  the 
first  trough  and  second  peak  in  the  data.  We  can  see  each  of 
the  three  triplication  branches  despite  slight  interference 
among  the  pulses.  The  two  pulses  with  negative  polarity  are 
errivala  from  below  the  670-km  discontinuity  and  from  just 
above  it,  in  that  order.  Smoothing  the  corners  of  the 
discontinuity  in  the  profile  assured  the  correct  relative 
amplitudes.  The  strong  peak  is  the  arrival  of  a  ray  that 
traveled  through  the  discontinuity;  this  is  the  only  record 
in  which  the  90-degree  phase-shifted  pulse  from  the 
back-branch  is  directly  observable.  The  hump  on  the  right 


side  of  the  peak  (•  in  Figure  7>  is  not  modeled  by  our 
assumptions. 

The  quality  of  waveform  fits  at  AAM,  FVM,  MNT,  and  OTT 
is  very  difficult  to  judge.  Each  of  these  stations  is  very 
close  to  the  P  nodal  plane;  we  expect  the  triplicated  P 
arrivals  to  be  of  very  low  amplitude.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
distinguishable  from  noise,  and  vital  in  confirming  the 
position  of  the  CD  branch.  The  first  trough  in  the- 
synthetics  corresponds  to  the  first  trough  in  each  of  the 
observations .  The  relative  timing  of  peaks  and  troughs  that 
our  model  predicts  agrees  well  with  the  data.  The  relative 
amplitudes  of  the  first  trough  and  second  peak  are  almost 
exact  in  each  case.  The  amplitude  of  the  first  peak, 
however,  is  slightly  high,  especially  at  AAM  and  FVM.  The 
first  trough  is  the  head  wave  that  travels  underneath  the 
S70-km  discontinuity.  The  second  pulse,  the  superposition  of 
the  arrivals  from  just  above  and  within  the  670-km 
discontinuity,  follows  the  first  after  about  3.5  sec  at  AAM 
and  4  sec  at  OTT.  Its  advent  is  marked  by  the  second  trough 
in  the  AAM  and  FVM  waveforms,  and  by  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
on  the  left  side  of  the  first  peak  at  MNT  and  OTT.  These 
data  constrain  the  separation  of  the  EF  and  CD  branches.  The 
WKBJ  seismogram  overestimates  the  amplitude  of  the  second 
pulse;  these  stations  are  1.5°  to  2°  beyond  the  D  cusp. 

We  have  had  great  success  modeling  data  received  at 
points  on  the  travel  time  curve  that  are  away  from  the  CD-EF 
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crossover.  Manipulating  the  model  so  that  it  locates  the 
crossover  accurately,  however,  would  have  required  an  immense 
effort.  RSCP  and  PAL  are  available  to  help  pin  down  the 
crossover  point.  Our  synthetics  do  not  fit  these  two 
observations  satisf actorily .  Although  we  predict  the  travel 
time  to  PAL  well,  our  travel  time  to  RSCP  is  3.5  sec  early. 
The  RSCP  waveform  (Figure  11 >  exhibits  a  second  arrival  about 
1  sec  after  the  first.  Our  experience  allows  us  to  interpret 
the  broadening  of  PAL's  trough  and  peak  to  indicate  the  same. 
Based  on  waveform  shapes  alone,  we  conclude  that  the  CD-EF 
crossover  should  move  closer  to  the  source. 
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Figure  11.  RSCP  intermediate-period  data  and 
synthetics .  Neither  modei  predicts  the  data.  The 
synthetics  appear  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
position  of  the  intersection  of  the  CD  and  EF  branches 
of  the  travel  time  curve.  We  had  no  success  in  modeling 
this  observation. 
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Burdick's  (1981)  modal  SS  has  been  modified  to  satisfy 
a  naw  set  of  upper  mantle  data  from  eastern  North  America. 

The  naw  modal  is  identical  to  S3  above  about  640  km. 

Features  that  distinguish  the  naw  model  from  S8  are: 

1)  the  lower  discontinuity  lies  at  670  km  instead  of 
at  Sd'a  650  km; 

2)  velocity  gradients  immediately  above  and  below 
the  670-km  discontinuity  are  higher  than  in  S8. 

The  increased  amount  of  structure  resolvable  near  the 
670-km  discontinuity,  feature  2  above,  is  a  direct  benefit  of 
the  use  of  the  intermediate- per iod  SCP  record.  This  record 
was  sufficiently  noise-free  that  we  were  able  to  reproduce 
its  first  3-4  seconds  exceptionally  well.  Greater 
availability  of  such  high  quality  broad-band  digital  data 
would  no  doubt  enhance  this  and  similar  studies. 

The  claim  of  Burdick  and  other  authors  that  mantle 
velocity  is  laterally  homogeneous  below  about  250  km  raises 
questions  about  the  validity  of  the  new  model.  Does 
disagreement  about  the  position  of  the  lower  discontinuity 
imply  inhomogeneity?  Is  a  difference  in  position  of  20  km  at 
a  depth  of  650  km  resolvable?  Could  another  model  satisfy 
the  Hispaniola  data? 

Given  (1984)  has  recently  discussed  the  two 
unmentionable  unknowns  of  trial  and  error  inversions  for 
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upper  mantle  structure:  resolution  and  uniqueness.  Using 
the  computer  to  perform  a  formal  inversion  of  SH  waveforms 
and  travel  times  for  velocity  structure,  he  could  quantify 
the  effects  of  making  repeated  small  perturbations  in  a 
starting  model.  With  his  insight,  we  attempt  to  answer  the 
above  questions. 

The  S  velocity  profile  that  Given  (1984)  derived  for 
the  tectonic  western  U.  S.  has  increases  in  velocity  at  about 
400  km  and  650  km  that  are  much  more  gradual  than  any  models 
that  have  been  published  since  Helmberger  and  Wiggins  (1971) 
began  trial  and  error  inversions  of  waveforms  in  short-period 
observations.  His  upper  velocity  change  consists  of  an  8.5k 
increase  spread  between  360km  and  420  km.  Likewise,  his 
lower  "discontinuity"  is  an  even  more  gradual  change,  a  14k 
increase  between  600  km  and  750  km.  His  model  is  the 
simplest  that  his  method  allows  that  satisfies  his  data.  He 
noted  that  TNA  (Grand  and  Helmberger,  1984),  a  recent  S 
velocity  model  for  the  same  region  with  truly  discontinuous 
velocity  increases,  is  also  a  suitable  fit  to  his  data. 
Nevertheless,  Given's  data  set  did  not  allow  resolution  of 
sharp  discontinuities.  We  reason,  then,  that  trial  and  error 
inversion  of  data  sets  of  equal  or  lesser  quality  to  Given's 
cannot  distinguish  differences  of  20  km  in  the  position  of  a 
change  in  gradient. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  new  model  fits  the 
Hispaniola  data  better  than  S8  does.  The  new  model  is  not 
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unique,  however.  We  noted  that  particular  combinations  of 
gradient  steepness,  discontinuity  depth,  and  velocity  jump 
would  satisfy  the  data.  The  new  model  is  one  combination. 
Other  combinations  would  fit  the  data  as  well.  Adding  more 
observations  would  permit  others.  Even  though  the  average 
distance  spacing  of  Burdick's  observations  is  0.5°  to  1°,  S8 
1 3  not  unique  either.  Given  expressed  the  uniqueness 
problem  in  trial  and  error  inversions  in  this  way;  '‘the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  velocity  model  that  satisfied  the 
data  is  implicitly  used  as  an  argument  that  the  model  was 
unique"  <p.  55). 
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